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‘““Not often has the volatile and exciting 
nature of Theodore Roosevelt been caught |® 
and held in such solid, true proportion. | 
Never, in the field of foreign affairs, have 
the President’s aims and methods been more | | 
meticulously examined.... The fullest and 
fairest statement of Roosevelt’s activity in 
foreign affairs, within the given conditions of 
his time, as now exists.” E/ting E. Morison 
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WCU AION CAME To anne 


The Cover 


The face on the cover is a prim- 
tive Eskimo mask found on 
the northwest coast of North 
America. It is made of whale- 
bone, A shaman, “a spirit- 
inspired wonder-worker,”’ wore 
‘in ceremonial rites. The mask 
istow in the collection of prim- 
live art belonging to Alan 
Wurtzburger and serves to in- 
‘toduce the article on the com- 
tg of civilization to America, 
beginning on page 8. 
"HOTOGRAPH BY ALAN BEARDEN 
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W: let last month’s issue slip by 
without recording any New 
Year’s resolutions. This was a grave 
oversight, perhaps, but we are inclined 
to think otherwise. We made some reso- 
lutions, all right, but they’re known 
only to us, a state of affairs likely to 
prevent our disappointing anybody ex- 
cept ourselves. 


Cee 


The Johns Hopkins University’s own 
new year might be said to begin this 
month—on the twenty-second, to be 
exact. Around here, the twenty-second 
is not only George Washington’s birth- 
day; it is the University’s birthday, as 
well. On that date in 1957, Johns Hop- 
kins begins its eighty-second year. 

On the same day, Johns Hopkins will 
inaugurate its eighth president, Milton 
Stover Eisenhower. Mr. Eisenhower has 
been on the job since early fall; the 
ceremonies this month, however, will 
make it official 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Eisenhower 
will take to the road to meet Johns Hop- 
kins alumni and to give Johns Hopkins 
alumni an opportunity to meet him. 
The tentative schedule—covering, as we 
go to press, alumni groups in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington—appears in our 
“Events” department this month, and 
notices, confirming the dates and loca- 
tions, will be mailed soon to alumni liv- 
ing in or near these cities. 


CEs 


One of the nice things about editing 
a magazine like this is the number of 
subjects which, in the course of our edi- 
torial duties, we become acquainted 
with. In this 
|alone, for instance, we dealt with chil- 
dren’s literature, public health in Latin 
America, art appreciation, eve examina- 
tions, the rocky road to a theatrical 
career, and the development of civiliza- 
ition in America. We find this constant 
exposure to new ideas and unfamiliar 
fields enormously stimulating, and we 
hope our readers do, too. 


issue and December’s 





THE 


EDITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


To anyone who is currently looking 
around for a subject in which to interest 
himself, may we recommend a reading 
of the article beginning on page 8. It is 
the story, written by a professor who is 
always getting into controversies about 
it, of the jigsaw puzzle of American ciy- 
ilization: of how, long before Columbus 
turned up on these shores, Indians in 
this New World were busy building a 
civilization with uncanny parallels to 
some in the Old World. Trying to ex- 
plain this, investigators have found 
themselves in pitched battles with one 
another—only verbal battles, happily 
—and after you read the article, you 
will understand why. 

You may, in fact, be ready to join 
battle yourself, by the time you’ve got 
through. Whether or not you side with 
our author matters neither to us nor to 
him. What does concern us, however, is 
that you give yourself the opportunity 
to share in the fascinations of the argu- 
ment. 

That is why, in fact—with our stories 
about the wide range of subjects that 
interest men in universities—we hope- 
fully keep doing business every month 
at this same old stand. 


CES 


A couple of months ago, as part of 
our continuing series on diagnostic tech- 
niques in medicine, we published an 
article about eye examinations. In the 
pictures accompanying the article, the 
subject of the eye tests was a colleague 
on the staff of this magazine; and a 
noble performance it was, on his part. 
The man is sensitive about his eyes, 
shuddering pitifully when anyone so 
much as points a pencil in his direction. 
But, for the good of the editorial cause, 
he submitted to several hours of poking, 
probing, and testing his eyes while the 
photographer, Werner Wolff, fired away. 

The reaction to the pictures was im- 
mediate and startling. Our model heard 
from people with whom he had been out 
of contact for years, most of whom went 
out of their way to comment on his oc- 
ular equipment in joshing terms. One 
letter was particularly intriguing. It 
purported to come from a clothing firm, 
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and «sked us to tell them how to get in Vi coat Be 2 et. He 
touc!. with the subject of our pictures. 7) q Johns Hopkins i] h HI ki 
“Recently we have been dissatisfied es i i fio oOnns Op INS 

with ihe models on which we have been 
displaying our suits,” the letter said. 
“You, however, have hit upon a perfect 
solution to our problem. . . . That is the 
best-!ooking dummy we have seen in 
years.” 
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abus May I be permitted to reinforce all of : 
mies: J. Hillis Miller’s remarks [December issue] ’, 
1g a concerning children, books, and the enjoy- 
s to ment of reading? He has done a completely 
) eX- expert job, in the opinion of this professional. 
yund Hopefully, many parents and teachers will 
one read it. 

I particularly want to reinforce Dr. 
Miller’s remarks dealing with the children’s 
classics. By all means let a child read the 
unexpurgated versions—except, as the au- 
thor points out, “where the psychologist 

got rules otherwise.”’ (But I, as one psychiatrist, 
with would want this done rarely, if ever.) 

r to As adults we simply must not overprotect 
T, is our children emotionally any more than 
nity physically. Normal emotional growth re- 
rgu- quires experiencing small doses of a wide 

variety of things, including fright and vio- 


)pily 
you 


join 


lence, so that youngsters can experiment 
with ways of handling them while young. 
Stories permit these emotions to be felt in 
a safe context. It is a sad state of affairs when 
onth Mother Goose appears also as Happy Goose. 
Every verse in this new edition is slightly 
altered and extends to “This little piggy had 
some” instead of the usual ‘‘none.”” Who is 
fooling whom? Why not help face reality? 
t of Children need to know there zs the possi- N EXT 


h bility of having ‘‘none” of something in this 
ech- 


world, 
B Woe to our insecure times in which the N : N E iISSU ES 
the 


children’s classics are watered down in re- 
the sponse primarily to the anxieties of the 
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MMM ado btdedA eet nthise Aetna te Ahan, 
™” JUST ANOTHER “LIFE”’ 

Please discontinue my subscription. In my 
opinion The Johns Hopkins Magazine was 
very fine at first, with articles well worth 
reading. Now the reading matter seems to 
be kept to a minimum, and the magazine is 
. just another Life—though, of course, on a 
im- much higher plane. Pictures do not take the 
eard place of thoughtful, original, well-written 
out articles. 
vent Newcastle, Maine H. K. B. 
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Alfred Jenkins Shriver appears at the left in the 
picture of the class of 1891 (above). Working 
from a yearbook picture, Artist Kroll painted 
the group as a framed photograph. 


THE SHRIVER MURALS 


Ae mural which took seventy-one-year-old 
artist Leon Kroll more than seven thousand hours 
of painting to complete now adorns the main lobby of 
Shriver Hall at Johns Hopkins. Mr. Kroll’s mural is 
the major work of art for which the late Alfred Jenkins 
Shriver, B.A. ’91, provided when he bequeathed money 
to the University to build an auditorium bearing his 
name. Mr. Shriver’s will, called by fellow-lawyers ‘one 
of the most remarkable documents of our time,” also 
stipulated that sculptures of Daniel Coit Gilman, 
William Henry Welch, and Isaiah Bowman, and murals 
of the original University and Hospital trustees and of 
Baltimore clipper ships, be placed in the building. 

Otherwise, the gift would be forfeited. 

The technical process of creating the paintings was 
elaborate. Likenesses of sixty-three life-size figures had 
to be obtained, studied, and sketched. An over-all de- 


+ 


sign, including all the subject-matter designated in the 
will and esthetically pleasing to boot, had to be con- 
ceived and scaled. 

“The challenge intrigued me,” says Mr. Kroll. “I 
realized that artists of the past painted murals under 
certain limitations imposed by the authorities of their 
time and still created works of art loved and admired 
to this day. At Johns Hopkins the subject-matter had 
to be restricted in keeping with the character and func- 
tion of the building the paintings embellish. 

“The artist who accepts a commission to paint 
monumental works for a public building assumes a 
responsibility not only as a creative artist but as an 
interpretive artist, for it is his job to communicate 
to the best of his ability what the building stands for.” 

Here, with identifications of the subjects in each 
painting, is how the artist finally carried out the job. 
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- Moses Sheppard - John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
- George Peabody - Robert H. Jenkins 
h - Enoch Pratt . William H. Welch 
1 the - James, Cardinal Gibbons - Johns Hopkins 
con- TH E ORIGINAL . Arthur B. Kinsolving . Theodore Marburg 
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. John S. Billings . William Osler 

» Samuel Theobald - William S. Halsted 

» Henry M. Hurd - Simon Flexner 

. J. Whitridge Williams - John M. T. Finney 

» Franklin P. Mall . John J. Abel 

» William H. Welch - John N. Mackenzie 

» Henry M. Thomas - William H. Howell 

» Howard A. Kelly . William Sydney Thayer 
» Lewellys F. Barker . William David Booker 
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SHRIVER MURALS 


Continued 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


OF BALTIMORE 
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- Ida Lee Wade (Mrs. James Teackle) Dennis 

- Lota Robinson 

- May Handy (Mrs. James Brown) Potter 

. Edith Johns (Mrs. Bruce) Cotten 

- Harriet Wade (Mrs. Charles Morris) Howard 

- Marie Stirling (Mrs. J. Lee) Tailer 

- Fannie Lurman (Mrs. Dorsey) Williams 

- Anne Foster (Mrs. N. Winslow) Williams 

- Louise Morris (Mrs. Henry) Clews 

- Mary W. Keyser (Mrs. De Courecy Wright) Thom 
































THE ORIGINAL FACULTY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


- A. Marshall Elliott 9, 
. Charles S. Peirce 10. 
- William Hand Browne 11. 
- George S. Morris 12. 
13. 
- Henry A. Rowland 14. 
- Basil L. Gildersleeve a5. 


16. 


- Henry Wood 


- Ira Remsen 


J. J. Sylvester 

H. Newell Martin 

C. D. Morris 

William K. Brooks 
Simon Newcomb 
Herbert Baxter Adams 
G. Stanley Hall 
George Huntington Williams 


17. Paul Haupt 








THE BALTIMORE 
CLIPPERS 


MURAL depicting the clipper ships of Baltimore (below) was painted 

by James Owen Mahoney, professor of fine arts at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Executed on a single piece of Utrecht linen forty-three feet 
long by eight feet high, the mural represents a Baltimore harbor scene 
in the early nineteenth century. In the central foreground is the Chas- 
seur, a privateer which was also known as the Pride of Baltimore. Just 
behind and to her left is the schooner St. Lawrence; farther to the 
left and behind is the slave brig Diligente. In the panel on the extreme 
left is the well-known Ann McKim, launched in Baltimore in 1833; 
she was the last attempt by Baltimore shipbuilders to convert the 
speedy, battle-worthy clippers into cargo carriers. On far right is the 
privateer Herald. Commercial shipping brought Baltimore early wealth. 
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THE 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
PUZZLE 


Did civilization in this hemisphere develop spontaneously? Or 


were there outside influences? A fascinating argument rages on 


By GEORGE F. CARTER 


HY, people ask, do professors like me study the 

things we do? Of course, they tell me, Indians 
are interesting—but are they important? Even if we do 
manage to find out when and how they developed their 
civilizations, is the knowledge really worth our work- 
ing so hard to acquire it? 

To such questions I give an emphatic Yes. 

We need to know a good deal about the origin of 
civilization in general. We must know how civilization 
arose. And to answer the “how” we must know when 
and where. Did civilization arise just once, or several 
times? What part, if any, did climate and soil and land- 
form and race play in its growth or growths? To give 
it a modern application: if we get careless with our 
super-bombs and wipe out civilization, what is the like- 
lihood of a new civilization springing up? How soon? 
What kind? And where? 

Behind these questions lies a further set of questions. 
Is man largely controlled or directed or influenced by 
his physical environment, or is he relatively independ- 
ent of it? And another: Is man predominantly inventive 
or retentive? There have been whole schools of thought, 
and still are, that take one side or another on these 
questions. And we still know little, with any certainty, 
about how civilization arose, spread, and grows. 

The growth of the American Indian civilizations has 
come to be of crucial importance to the whole problem. 
For some, it is an example of the inventiveness of man. 
For others it is an example of the overwhelming force 


of the physical environment in the molding of man. 
For still others, it is an example of how uninventive 
man really is, of how extremely retentive he is, and of 
the complete dominance of the spread of ideas—or ‘“‘dif- 
fusion’’—over the invention of ideas. 

Great battles—really fierce battles—have raged over 
such things. The current battleground, the current 
testing-ground, is America. 

And, in these battles, I find myself in the thick of 
things. 


L. the area from southern Mexico to northern Chile, 
civilization apparently began rather suddenly, possibly 
about 1000 B.c. and probably not earlier than 2000 or 
3000 B.c. 

The peopleing of America had been accomplished 
very much earlier, most probably by small bands of 
rather primitive people who wandered across from 
northeastern Asia into Alaska and then wandered 
slowly southward into the open, unpopulated continents 
that spread before them. They did not ‘discover’ 
America. They simply drifted in. They did not “mi- 
grate” through the Americas. They simply multiplied 
and each generation moved a few miles. In such a man- 
ner it would take only a few thousand years for such 
people to reach all parts of North and South America. 
We know they had plenty of time: by the most ad- 
vanced methods of measuring past time, we now know 


The author, shown at left viewing pre-Columbian objects found 


in Middle America, is professor of geography at Johns 


Hopkins. Art objects courtesy of Alan Wurtzburger. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ALAN J. BEARDEN 
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CIVILIZATION PUZZLE 
Continued 


that man was here more than thirty-eight thousand 
years ago. If my current research is right, he was here 
far earlier than that. 

Our present problem, however, is not with this origi- 
nal peopleing, but with what happened once these peo- 
ple had settled down. They entered with simple cul- 
tures, lacking domestic animals except the dog, lacking 
the bow and arrow, lacking any knowledge of pottery- 
making. When we Europeans discovered them many 
thousands of years later, the Indian peoples in Middle 
America were practicing agriculture, making potttery, 
raising some domesticated animals, practicing metal- 
lurgy, using practically all the known techniques of 
weaving, living in organized city states and even em- 
pires, and having great capitals that would rival 
Rome or Athens or Thebes or Babylon. 

Just how did all of this come about? Did they do all 
of it by themselves, with no help? Or did ideas dribble 
across the great watery moats of the seas? Or, perhaps, 
did whole floods of ideas reach them from overseas? 


QO, the answers, scholars violently disagree. This is 
the Diffusion controversy, and for more than one hun- 
dred years it has rustled the ivy on academic halls. 
Some professors, “Diffusionists,” think the evidence in- 
dicates that man crossed the oceans carrying ideas with 
him. Others, ‘Independent Inventionists,” fiercely de- 
fend the doctrine that nothing of the sort ever hap- 
pened. They believe that, lacking strong evidence that 
such transmission of knowledge took place, it is more 
likely that groups of men all over the world, faced with 
similar problems, reached similar solutions—even 
though these groups never had contact with one an- 
other. 

Gradually, the Independent Inventionists have 
had to retreat. Gradually, diffusion has been demon- 
strated over wider and wider areas, through greater and 
greater time depths, and for more and more things. In 
the Old World, agriculture, metallurgy, architecture, 
and the alphabets tended to arise in one center or an- 
other and spread to the others. Each area took the basic 
ideas and wove them into its own particular way of life, 
giving them a special local flavor. But fundamentally, 
most of the basic ideas used in this great area of civili- 
zation’s early growth had their origins in one center or 
the other. It has been clear for some time now that the 
growth of civilization in the Old World was a closely 
interrelated phenomenon. 

The New World was the Independent Invention- 
ist’s last great stronghold. Here, he could point out, the 
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American Indians developed in isolation from the cul- 
ture growths of the Old World. And in this isolation 
they had developed nearly everything that the Old 
World had. They had invented agriculture, but none of 
the plants were like the domestic plants of the Old 
World. They had domesticated a few animals: ducks, 
turkeys, camels (llamas), guinea pigs. And while these 
might seem uncomfortably close to ducks, chickens, 
camels, and rabbits of the Old World, the Indians never 
domesticated any cow-like animal such as the buffalo. 
They never used any animal for draft purposes, never 
milked an animal, never made animal domestication an 
important part of their lives. So, said the Independent 
Inventionist (with obvious relief), the seeming simi- 
larities are not really significant, after all. 

The Old World-New World similarities kept piling 
up, however. In Middle America (a convenient term to 
designate the area from southern Mexico to northern 
Chile) the Indian people built pyramids somewhat as 
some of the people in the Old World did. But the pyra- 
mids were built primarily as commanding locations for 
temples, rather than for the burial of kings as in Egypt. 
The Independent Inventionists tended to overlook the 
presence of just such pyramids in Southeast Asia, with 
temples on their truncated tops. Some of the Diffusion- 
ists were equally guilty, and played right into the Inde- 
pendent Inventionists’ hands, by insisting that nearly 
all ideas came from Egypt, where of course the pyra- 
mids were royal tombs. 


T.. list of men who have entered the debate over 
the separateness of the Americas from Asia and Eur- 
africa, and the mountains of evidence and nonsense that 
have been presented, could be fitted into a doctoral dis- 
sertation only with difficulty. Almost from the begin- 
ning there were rumblings of Asiatic contacts with 
America. The Spaniards learned from the Incas of Peru 
that they had legends of people coming from across the 
Pacific to trade. And the Incas insisted that they had 
sent out a great fleet of balsa-log rafts that were gone 
for two years and finally returned with stories of lands 
across the sea. This strange tale was believed by the 
Spaniards, and there followed a series of intrigues over 
who should head the expedition that would discover 
another source of wealth like Mexico or Peru. In the 
political maneuvering, the wrong man ended up in the 
job. He followed the wrong directions, and the Span- 
iards found themselves in the impoverished, Negro- 
populated islands of the southwest Pacific. The Incas’ 
tale was discredited. , 

The sequel has been written in this decade of the 
twentieth century. The intrepid Thor Heyerdahl has 
demonstrated that the Incas could have done just what 
they said they did; that balsa rafts can be sailed across 
the Pacific. And Heyerdahl has since learned enough 
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GUESSING GAME 


Judging from the facial characteris- 
tics, hair-do’s, and other physical fea- 
tures of these objects, what do you 
gather were the racial and cultural in- 
fluences felt by the primitive American 
artists who fashioned them? A variety 
of influences seems to have been at 
work. Such guessing games, however, 
can be inconclusive, even dangerously 
misleading, unless their results can be 
coupled with other data. Experts have 
done so, and the resemblances between 
primitive American cultures and over- 
seas cultures appear too close to be coin- 
cidental. Inferences from. such resem- 
blances—and denials of inferences— 
have resulted in scholarly controversies 
that have long rustled the ivy on aca- 
demic halls. 





about such rafts that, should he wish to, he could now 
sail one to Asia and then turn around and sail back. 
By studies in the Galapagos Islands he has shown that 
the Incas used these islands, six hundred miles off- 
shore, as a base for their fishing fleet-—no mean bit of 
navigation for people using rafts. But it was long denied 
that the Indians possessed such ability. 


T.. evidence was difficult to throttle. It was pointed 
out that the game of parchesi, which we got from India, 


was practically the national pastime in Mexico when 
the Spanish reached there. There was no mistaking the 
game. All the rules, and the shape of the board on which 
it was played, were as we know the game today. In 
addition, it had special meanings that were duplicated 
in India. 

In America, the Indians blew on pipes of Pan. The 
pipes blew the identical notes, in the same scale, on 
both sides of the Pacific. As if this were not enough, in 

Text continued on page 21 
Next page: Map, Pacific cultures 
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Big break: a part in the off-Broadway hit, The Threepenny Opera. 


ACTOR 


A YOUNG MAN DEVOTED TO THE THEATER 
WORKS HIS WAY TO A PART ON BROADWAY 


’ says John Astin, ‘I have always liked to make 


“T guess,’ 
believe.” In the fifth grade his big interest was demon- 
strating a marionette theater his parents had given him. In 
freshman year at college he was stealing the show in a read- 
ing of The Circle, by Somerset Maugham. As a sophomore he 
was playing in Noel Coward’s Ways and Means. As a junior 
he was switching from a math to a drama major and working 
in every dramatic activity he could get a part in. “Everything 
had been in a turmoil, but then things seemed to settle down 
for me.”’ He has had periods of doubt about the theater since 
then. But now, at 26, he is still in it and is going strong. 


n Threepenny Opera, John Astin got his 
New York start. For a view of how 
this scene looked when the play opened at the 
Theatre de Lys, turn to the next page. 











ACTOR 
Con@nued 


ASTIN MAKES THE TRANSITION 


The road from campus theater to New York theater 
is not an easy one. John Astin was more fortunate than 
most: he did traverse it. Most who try it never do. 
Between his junior and senior years at Johns Hop- 
kins, Astin did summer stock in Maine. Back in school 
he dived into studies of literature and tried his hand 
at writing, much of it on his own. The summer after he 
graduated he went to the University of Minnesota and 
was hired to play two parts in a road tour through the 
upper Midwest. He took a theater course by corre- 











a (left) continue 
even after a play is open. 
Before it opens, rehearsal pay 
is five dollars a week. 








guise. ica a script (above), 
Astin contorts himself on sofa. 
cian Cans s TARE - At left, he stands by a poster 
sh with his name in small print. 
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7, play turned out to be 

a big hit. At right is 

the scene being rehearsed in the 
picture on preceding page. 
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TEAT FEW SUCCEED IN: CAMPUS DRAMATICS TO NEW YORK THEATER 


spo:1denae while touring and went back to the Univer- 
sity to enroll in the English department. He was busy 
in theater work, in and around Minneapolis, also. 
le was ready, at times, to abandon all thoughts of 
the theater as a profession and devote himself to aca- 
demic work and writing. But his understanding of the 
theater as an art form grew and grew. This drew him 
back; he left Minnesota, went to New York, wrote for 
a few months, and began looking for theater work. 
One day he answered an “open call’ for singers in 


the projected production of Threepenny Opera. He was 
not a singer, he admitted when questioned, but allowed 
as how he could carry a tune. He made his way through 
“Old. Mill Stream” and was invited back for an audi- 
tion the next day. He went, waited for three hours, 
never got a singing audition, but was hired. When 
Threepenny closed for want of a theater to house it, he 
survived by modeling, doing bit parts in Tv and summer 
stock, and drawing unemployment pay, which soon ran 
out. A year later, Threepenny reopened and was a hit. 























Bie for a part in Major Barbara, Astin 
understudied others, finally got chance 


to play them. Below, he meets his wife before show. 





ACTOR 


Continued 


THE BIG BREAK ON BROADWAY: 
A PART IN “MAJOR BARBARA” 


Even though it was in New York, Threepenny Opera} 
was “off-Broadway,” 
to Broadway itself is often as tough as entering New 
York in the first place. John Astin kept studying. He 
was admitted to a course under Harold Clurman, the 7 
director, who did more to crystallize his thinking, Astin= 
says, than anyone. When Clurman was casting Tiger at? 
the Gates, he called in Astin to read. Astin missed7 
getting the part but impressed the producer, Robert L.+ 
Joseph. When Joseph produced Major Barbara, he 
hired Astin to play one small role and to understudy} 
three others. This was his Broadway break. 

From here, the future stretches unpredictably. His} 
next steps, Astin says, are to keep learning (watching 
and working with Charles Laughton in Major Barbara 
can be tremendously instructive), and to become well- 
known. Astin is serious about the work. He has a strong 
desire: ‘“‘to create something of value on the stage.) 


and the step from off-Broadway 7 


W... he gets bigger role, Astin 
calls every actor’s agent he 
can reach, urges him to come watch. 

















B. Major Barbara 
marquee, Astin 
meets his old producer 


from Threepenny. 


Photographs by 
Robert M. Mottar 
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Peru they were played in pairs. Two 
people stood facing each other, oon- 
nected by a string that led from one set 
of pipes to the other. One set of pipes 
was called Mama and the other Father. 
The same thing was done in southeast 
Asia. 

Surely this is stretching coincidence 
extremely far. Is it really reasonable 
that the same scale, the same notes, and 
the identical customs would all be re- 
invented? There is nothing in the cli- 
mate or in the soil or in man himself that 
compels such detailed parallels. 


a and recording sys- 
tems showed similar strange parallels. 
In Peru, records of taxes, populations, 
and histories were kept by tying knots 
in strings. The system for numbers was 
a decimal one. A knot tied in one string 
stood for one, in the next string for ten, 
in the next for one hundred, and so on. 

This is a remarkable invention. It in- 
volves the idea that the value of a num- 
ber is established by its position, and 
this includes the idea of a decimal place 
and a zero. It leads directly into nega- 
tive numbers. All of these concepts we 
of the Western World received from 
India. 

But when one begins tracing the dis- 
tribution of such systems as the Peru- 
vian knots in strings, one finds them in 
the islands of the Pacific and, anciently, 
in China, Tibet, and India. The Chinese 
say that they recorded their history by 
tying knots in strings, before writing 
was invented. 

Thus we have one of the most difficult 
of mathematical ideas, associated with a 
particular way of recording it, with a 
continuous distribution from the prob- 
able source, India, to the exact part of 
America that has a whole host of other 
parallels to the southeast Asian center. 

The material is formidable in extent. 
A partial list of further parallels appears 
in the box on this page. 


Q.. would think from all this that it 
would quickly be agreed that ideas were 
indeed carried in some quantity directly 
from Asia to America. But such has not 
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been the case. Instead, it has been 
claimed that such transoceanic voyages 
were impossible, especially for such 
landlubbers as Chinese or Hindus. The 
Polynesians were discounted as people 
with only wooden dugouts totally in- 
capable of such voyages. The Incas were 
pictured as comical fellows possessed of 
the world’s clumsiest shipping—rafts 
that could not stay afloat more than a 











week or so before they had to be pulled 
out and dried in order to maintain their 
buoyancy. 

The Inca raft, built of great logs of 
balsa, is now revealed as an excellent 
ocean-going vessel, capable of voyaging 
across the Pacific and back, of sailing 
before the wind or, by ingenious use of 
centerboards, of sailing into the wind, 
and of tacking and performing all the 





Here is a sampling of ideas, inven- 
tions, and legends suggesting 
varied contacts between America 
and the Old World: 


MATHEMATICAL 

The zero: Used in India, Peru, 
and Mexico. 

Place numeral systems: India 
to China; Peru and Mexico. 

Knot-in-string records: Peru, 
Polynesia, China (before script). 

The zodiac: Asia and Mexico. 

TECHNOLOGICAL 

The loom: In Peru, with all its 
Old-World parts. 

Cloth: In Peru, aj] known Old- 
World weaves. 

The wheel: Om toys, only, in 
America. 

Alcoholic beverages: Close par- 
allels in Polynesia and Peru. 
Metals: Elaborate smelting, cast- 
ing, and alloying techniques 
duplicated in Old Work? and 

Middle America. 

Seamanship: Cénterboards used 
for sailing in Peru and China. 
Obsidian mirrors: Polynesia and 

Peru. 
RACIAL 

Vivid portraits in stone, clay, 
and paint, showing Indian, Mon- 
golian, and bearded European 
types. 

Legends giving emphatic, clear- 
cut descriptions of blond, 
bearded, learned visitors. 

Chinese palm-prints among the 
Maya. 

ARTISTIC 

Jade emphasized in Mexico, Peru, 
and China. 

Trefoil arch: Maya and India. 

Sacred tree design: Maya and 
India. 

Tiger thrones: Maya and South- 
east Asia. 

Lotus staff, lotus stone, lotus 
panels: detailed similarities be- 
tween Maya and India. 

Serpent columns, balustrades: 
Mexico and southeast Asia. 





COINCIDENCE? 


The diving god: Mexico and Bali. 

Copper bells: Made by same tech- 
nique and with same designs in 
Mexico and Indochina. 

Featherwork cloaks: Pafu and 
Polynesia. 

LEGENDARY 

Peruvian tales of an expedition 
across the Pacific. 

Chinese document, possibly de- 
scribing a Buddhist missionary 
effort in America about 500 A.D. 

Polynesian legends of voyages to 
and from America. 

Explicit stories of tall, bearded 
men who came and taught the 
Indians. 

Serpent deities in Asia and Mid- 
dle America. 

Corn Mother myth (and others) 
common to Southeast Asia and 
Middle America. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Sweet potato: Surely carried 
across seas, probably from 
America. 

Coconut: Most probably carried 
to America. 

Bottle gourd: Probably carried 
to America. 

Cotton: Most probably carried to 
America. 

Pineapple: Probably carried from 
America. 

Terracing of mountainsides. 

Specialized irrigation  tech- 
niques. 

A long list of possible (uncon- 
firmed) plant transfers. 

MUSICAL 

Panpipe: Identical scale, notes, 
and ceremonial use in Middle 
America and Southeast Asia. 

Nose flute. 

Gourd whistle. 

Conch-shell trumpet with sim- 
ilar names in both America and 
Polynesia. (One Polynesian shell 
trumpet found in Peru.) 

Hollowed log with slit: Used 
both for music and for signaling 
in Africa, Middle America, and 
Polynesia. 
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mancuvers of the square-rigged vessels of 
the days of sail. The Polynesian dug- 
outs were often one hundred feet long, 
more than twice the length of Columbus’s 
smallest ship and fully capable of mak- 
ing great sea voyages. The Hindus and 
the Chinese had large ocean-going ships 
when written history began in that area, 
and we have no evidence of how long 
they had had them before that. 

Still, we could prove nothing one way 
or the other. I could argue that the pipes 
of Pan and parchesi and the system of 
recording things decimally by tying 
knots in strings are most unlikely to be 
independently reinvented. But the op- 
position could well reply that this was 
only my opinion. In their opinion there 
was nothing unusual about such inde- 
pendent invention on two sides of the 
vast ocean. And so there it would rest— 
unless there were other ways to deter- 
mine which opinion was more likely 
right. Fortunately, there is other evi- 
dence—and evidence of such nature 
that opinion plays no part in it. 


M.. invents pottery, mathematics, 
pyramids, and metallurgy. And, in a 
very real sense, man invents agriculture. 

But he does not invent plants. 

Plants are natural creations. Man 
may modify them, and he most certainly 
did so in developing wild plants into the 
useful ones of today. But plants have 
definite homelands. We know for cer- 
tain that oranges came from southeast 
Asia, that wheat came from the Near 


East, and that olives came from the 
Mediterranean. We also know that all 
pumpkins and squashes, tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, and chocolate, came from Amer- 
ica. Noone, not even the Independent In- 
ventionists, has ever claimed that men 
independently created identical or even 
similar plants in different parts of the 
world. Here, then, were markers that 
offered an opportunity to test the sepa- 
rateness of the two worlds. 

This knowledge could not be used im- 
mediately. We did not know until rather 
recently just where our domestic plants 
came from. One of the pioneers in gath- 
ering that information was Alphonse De 
Candolle, who wrote his great work in 
1884. At that time there was still uncer- 
tainty about such ultra-American crops 
as squashes and pumpkins, and their 
American origin was finally established 
as late as 1931. 

About the turn of the century, O. F. 
Cook became interested in the coconut. 
He found that practically all the palms 
of the coconut family were American. 
He thought it strange indeed that only 
the domesticated member of this family 
should be non-American and concluded 
that it would be more natural for the 
domestic coconut to come from America. 

Cook then went on to investigate a 
number of other plants. He found that 
there was considerable evidence that 
coconuts were not the only foreigners on 
the pre-Columbian American shores. 
Further, he found that a few American 
plants had strayed overseas, also. Of 
these, two seemed to have carried their 
names with them. One was the sweet 
potato; the other was the hibiscus. The 
names were the same both in parts of 
Middle America and in Polynesia, the 
island world of the mid-Pacific. On this 
and other evidence, Cook built the idea 
that agriculture had originated in Amer- 
ica and spread across the Pacific Ocean 
to Southeast Asia. He was an early Dif- 
fusionist, and a pretty extreme one at 
that. 


H.. IDEAS were attacked very 


sharply. Should they stand, whole 
schools of thought about the independ- 
ent growth of civilizations, the psychic 
unity of mankind, the nature of the 
growth of culture, the nature of man, 
the influence of the physical environ- 
ment on man, and many other beloved 
theories would have to be discarded. 
This was a grave threat to academic 
peace of mind. It was all the more seri- 
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ous because it was backed by an expert 
in a science. 

The way out of this type of difficulty 
is to get another expert in the same sci- 
ence to counteract the first. (This is a 
well-known maneuver in more profes- 
sions than the academic one, by the 
way.) The Independent Inventionists 
soon found a champion in the late E. D 
Merrill, of Harvard. Merrill assured 
them that Cook was a very poor expert, 
indeed. The evidence of pre-Columbian 
coconuts was not valid. Besides, coco- 
nuts could float, so that even if they had 
been in America in pre-Columbian times 
it would not mean that men had carried 
them across the Pacific. The seeds of 
some hibiscus varieties can also float 
and stay alive. And as for the sweet po- 
tato—well, that was just a case of poor 
historical research. Merrill was a devas- 
tating critic, and he demonstrated to 
the utter satisfaction of the Independ- 
ent Inventionists, and to the consider- 
able discomfiture of the Diffusionists, 
that Cook could be ignored. The botani- 
cal evidence was destined to be let alone 
for a few decades. 

Meanwhile another champion of dif- 
fusion, a most interesting man, entered 
the battle. G. Elliot Smith was a physi- 
cian and surgeon. He worked for many 
years in Egypt and, among other things, 
became interested in the Egyptian 
mummies. This is a fascinating subject, 
and particularly intriguing to a sur- 
geon. In the preparation of the body 
for embalming, certain parts had to be 
removed. This was a professional prob- 
lem, and Dr. Smith took a keen profes- 
sional interest in the problem of the re- 
moval of the viscera and the brain, the 
closing of the openings so created, the 
problem of retaining the fingernails dur- 
ing the pickling process. It was enough 
to make an inquiring doctor wish that 
he could have been right there to discuss 
stitches and incisions, and to inquire 
into just why some of the operations 
were performed in such deucedly awk- 
ward and stylized ways. Dr. Smith was 
interested enough to read all that he 
could get his hands on concerning the 
funerary arts, processes, and rituals of 


the Egyptians. 
Dr. Smith was also a great traveler. 
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He visited the Trobriand Islanders, in 
the island world north of Australia. 
Here, to his astonishment, he found peo- 
ple practicing practically the identical 
embalming techniques: incisions in the 
same awkward places, the same sort of 
stitches, and even some of the same 
rituals. His interest was aroused, and he 
began to trace other spreads of ideas 
from Egypt. Soon he was tracing every- 
thing imaginable to Egypt. Eventually 
he was tracing things even farther, for 
he had begun to look at Inca mummies. 
Here again he found the same improb- 
able surgical procedures. (I hesitate to 
discuss the details of the preparation of 
a body for mummification, for it is a 
grisly subject to those not used to deal- 
ing rather offhandedly with cadavers. 
The resemblances are specific and de- 
tailed, however, and entail such singu- 
lar solutions of the problem as to leave 
little doubt of their singular origin, if 
I may be allowed an apt pun.) 

G. Elliot Smith marshaled vast 
amounts of evidence. However, he de- 
stroyed his case by insisting that every- 
thing came from Egypt. (It seems only 
fair to record that his critics have been 
equally extreme in discarding his evi- 
dence because of flaws in his presenta- 
tion of it. This technique is known in 
best scientific parlance as throwing the 
baby out with the bathwater. It is prob- 
ably the major contributor to the high 
infant mortality in the world of ideas, 
especially of those ideas that run coun- 
ter to the notions held by powerful and 
vocal critics.) 

Plant evidence was in disrepute due 
to the efforts of E. D. Merrill, who had 
overly brilliantly picked the flaws in 
Cook’s arguments. Cook had opened the 
door to attack on himself by some un- 
critical work, and by his enthusiasm’s 
leading him to think that the origin of 
agriculture, the origin of agriculture, was 
in America. Smith had made the same 


’ mistakes. He became too enthused with 


his Egyptian origins. The battle went 
to the critics. The Independent Inven- 
tionists ruled in peace. All the textbooks 
and all the lectures assured the rising 
generation that there had been no con- 
tact between America and Asia. The 
Pacific was a vast and impregnable 
moat. 


B... this was an uneasy peace. For 
facts are a bit like the fires of a volcano. 
They may lie dormant, but actually 
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they are smoldering away, awaiting 
only the touch of an investigator’s hand 
to spring into life, capable of destroying 
the most elaborate of philosophical 
structures. 

In the world of knowledge there is 
utterly no way of knowing where a given 
piece of research will lead. The work 
that was to reopen the Diffusionist con- 
troversy began with an attempt by a 
group of botanists to untangle the rela- 
tionships of the cottons of the world. 
Hutchinson, Silow, and Stevens teamed 
up on this job, using the modern tech- 
niques of genetics. They soon found that 
they could divide the cottons of the 
world into three groups: the wild and 
domestic cottons of the Old World, the 
wild cottons of the New World, and the 
domestic cottons of the New World. The 
New World domestic cottons particu- 
larly interested them. When they stud- 
ied cells under high-powered micro- 
scopes they found that they contained 
twice as many hereditary units (chro- 
mosomes) as did the other cottons. 
Further, they could tell that there were 
two sets of chromosomes there, one the 
Old World type and the other the New 
World type. The most probable ex- 
planation they could find was that man 
had brought a domestic cotton from the 
Old World into the New, and that the 
two cottons had crossed, combined the 
full sets of chromosomes from both 
plants, and created this new plant. 

They then did a very interesting 
thing. They examined the New World 
domestic cotton and carefully cata- 
logued all its characteristics. Next they 
searched the cottons of the world to see 
just what two cottons, if combined, 
would give them these characteristics. 
They found the answer in an Asiatic 
domestic cotton and in a Peruvian wild 
cotton. They then succeeded in crossing 
these two plants and producing a near- 
duplicate of the American domesticated 
cotton. 

We cannot get much nearer to proof 
than this. Thus the whole question of 
voyages to America was again wide 
open. Cotton seeds are not particularly 
tough. Plant men do not believe that 
they can float around the ocean and re- 
main alive. To have got to America they 
must have been carried by someone. 
(Just how cotton got to America and 
the Old World in the first place is quite 
another problem of an utterly different 
time, and I will not try to deal with it 


here.) 
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It was at this point that I entered the 
cont oversy. Having been “properly” 
edu: ited in the field of anthropology, I 
kney" that once the American Indians 
ente:ed America, they had been sealed 
off sad had developed entirely on their 
own. They were of stupendous interest 
as tiie living examples of how inevitable 
the growth and development of cultures 
and civilization really were. They were 
the final answer to the Diffusionist. 
“Why just look, even the minute de- 
tails are alike! Weaving, casting of 
metals, the shape of helmets, feathered 
robes for royalty. Name it and you can 
have it. There was almost nothing in 
the Old World that had not been inde- 
pendently reinvented in the New World. 


This certainly proves independent in- 
vention, doesn’t it?” 

Ah, yes. But did it prove it? Or did it 
prove just the opposite? Those mis- 
chievous geneticists were threatening to 
lift the lid of Pandora’s box. If someone 
had brought cotton to the New World, 
how could we be sure that other things, 
such as zeros, Panpipes, metallurgy, 
and parchesi hadn’t been brought in, 
also? Obviously this required looking 
into. 

Since I had just finished a doctoral 
thesis in which I had used plants as 
tracers for determining the spread of 
peoples and ideas within America, it 
was quite natural for me to turn to the 
plant evidence to see just what there 
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was to this controversy. To begin with, 
I knew the classical position. There 
were, in pre-Columbian times, no do- 
mestic plants from the Old World in the 
Americas, and conversely there were no 
American plants in the Old World. To 
be specific, the Indians had no wheat or 
rice, and the peoples of the Old World 
had no corn, American beans, or squash. 

Work began with a review of the cot- 
ton situation. Stevens sent me a manu- 
script discussing the cultural implications 
of what he and his colleagues had done. 
It was a disturbing document for a man 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the idea 
of the separateness of the Old and New - 
Worlds. I took it to a Johns Hopkins 
geneticist to have it read from a geneti- 
cist’s point of view. (In retrospect I 
must secretly have been hoping that 
there was a gross error in the work. 
Otherwise there was an awful lot of 
reading and thinking ahead of me.) The 
reply was that the genetics was sound, 
the conclusions from the data reason- 
able, and the probability quite good that 
Hutchinson, Silow, and Stevens had 
drawn the right conclusion. This left me 
no alternative but to dive into the prob- 
lem and see what more evidence there 
was. The results were shocking. 

Cotton was not the only plant in- 
volved. The sweet potato had been in- 
vestigated by a professor hostile to the 
idea of voyages to and from America. 
But he had shown that the sweet potato 
had been in the Pacific area before any 
possible European spread. Further, 
there was positive proof in the form of 
a letter written by one of Cortes’s lieu- 
tenants that coconuts were in America 
when Cortes landed there. Still further, 
tests on the ability of coconuts to sur- 
vive a long period of drifting in the 
ocean currents had raised considerable 
doubts that the coconut could get across 
the Pacific in that way. And when I ap- 
plied my knowledge of ocean currents 
and wind directions, it seemed to me 
that these chances vanished. Further 
there were other plants. The bottle 
gourd was present in America in the 
earliest levels, and very ancient in the 
Old World. (I was later to prove by ex- 
periments in the Chesapeake Bay that 
these gourds could have floated to Amer- 
ica.) But there were American weeds in 
the islands of the Pacific that certainly 
could not have blown or drifted there. 
There were American plants that had 
got out of America and there were Asi- 
atic plants that had got into America. 
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Someone had crossed the Pacific both 
ways. Pandora’s box was open. The 
moat was crossed. The Independent In- 
ventionists’ vessel had sprung a leak. 


yi was not a leak that could be 
readily repaired by referring to the simi- 
larity of men’s minds and claiming that 
the zero concept, wheels, pyramids, and 
games of chance are so natural to man 
that they prove nothing when they re- 
appear in similar forms in distant parts 
of the world. Man does not invent 
plants. To quote O. F. Cook, “The same 
plant does not originate twice, and 
varieties dependent everywhere for 
their very existence on human care must 
also have been distributed by human 
agency.” And again: “For the present 
purposes it suffices to remember that 
the actual introduction of plants by hu- 
man agency discounts in advance all ob- 
jections on the ground of distances and 
difficulties of communication, and justi- 
fies the fullest use of biological or other 
data in tracing the origin and dissemina- 
tion of agricultural civilization in the 
tropics of both hemispheres.” The plant 
evidence was an iceberg that in one 
rending crash ripped the bottom out of 
the isolation of pre-Columbian America. 

The sequels to the plant story are of 
interest. The list of plants possibly car- 
ried is quite extensive, and almost noth- 
ing is now safe from question. It is sus- 
pected that Indian corn was known in 
Africa and in Southeast Asia before Co- 
lumbus. (The reason that the Europeans 
first called Indian corn ‘“Turkish wheat” 
is again being examined, and the old 
answers no longer satisfy.) Questions 
are being asked about the time of ap- 
pearance of the American peanut in 
Asia, and of the Old World bananas in 
the Americas. The chicken from South- 
east Asia is strongly suspected of being 
in America in pre-Columbian times, and 
no one claims that it could either fly or 
swim the Pacific. 

The plant evidence is unshakable, and 
it is now admitted, at least in part, by 
its bitterest foes. They tend to retreat 
firing such Parthian shots as “unimpor- 
tant in number,” “probably a few un- 
important accidental landings,” “not 
important to the story of the growth 
and development of the American In- 
dian civilizations.’ But I like the simile 
of Pandora’s box. The lid has been 
lifted and all sorts of ideas have escaped 
to buzz about our heads. 


Quite independently a further line 
of attack has been reopened. This is 
the investigation of art resemblances 
on the two sides of the Pacific. This work 
has been done by Professor Robert 
Heine-Geldern of Austria and Dr. Gor- 
don Ekholm of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. 

Comparison of the art and architec- 
ture of Southeast Asia with that of some 
parts of the Americas led to the dis- 
covery of some remarkable parallels. 
Not only were there truncated pyramids 
in Cambodia with temples on top of 
them, just as there were in Yucatan and 
in Peru, but they were sometimes almost 
identical down to small architectural 
details. The dragons on Chou-dynasty 
bronze vases were duplicated in minute 
detail in Mayan Indian art. And these 
details were multiplied. Criticism im- 
mediately centered on the fact that the 
similarities were picked more or less at 
random over a considerable range of 
time and space. This has since been met 
with a vengeance. Heine-Geldern’s latest 
work names the individual Asiatic city 
states and points out their art influence 
in specific times and places in the 
Americas. 

Such thoughts are met with some 
skepticism. If the people of Southeast 
Asia actually did such things, why do 
we have no records of all this? How 
could such a discovery ever be lost? My 
reply is to point out that the Norse dis- 
covered America about 1000 a.p. and 
maintained colonies in Greenland until 
about 1400 a.p. This is in the full light 


‘ of modern European history. Yet most 


people are surprised to hear of this, and 
the effective discovery of America was 
left to Columbus. Further there is at 
least one Chinese document that prob- 
ably refers to a Chinese voyage to Amer- 
ica and return. 

There are all sorts of strange bits of 
other evidence. The palm prints of the 
Maya are specifically like those of the 
Chinese. The Polynesian legends tell of 
reaching America, and the American 
Indian told the Spaniards that people 
from the Pacific came to them for trad- 
ing purposes. Then there are the plants, 
the mathematics, the games, the arts 
and architecture, and all the other clues. 


1. capsule form, what we have learned, 
or are in the process of learning, is this: 
all the Old World civilizations were in- 
terconnected and drew on each other for 


ideas and inspiration. We do not know 
just where and how this civilization 
began. It seems to have started in that 
area we call the Near East. It is not too 
difficult to make a case for the single 
origin of civilization there. The New 
World civilizations seem to be to some 
as-yet-unknown degree dependent on 
the Old World growth of civilization. 

Peering into the future, guessing at 
things to come, I would estimate that 
the American Indians had made some 
very modest advances toward agricul- 
ture and the beginnings of settled village 
life. The peoples of the Old World, some- 
time after 3000 B.c. and before 500 B.c., 
discovered the New World. They main- 
tained contact over a long period of 
time. During this time they colonized 
parts of America, introduced arts, 
crafts, science, and governmental forms, 
and carried some domestic plants back 
and forth. It was this impact that set 
off the civilizations of Middle America. 

We cannot say that civilization would 
never have been achieved by the Ameri- 
can Indians had been left alone. Neither 
do we know that they ever would have. 
The natives of Australia, Africa, Amer- 
ica north of Mexico, and south and east 
of Peru and Bolivia certainly never did. 

The interesting by-product of all this 
is that we are faced with the possibility 
that civilization has but one beginning. 
One could seriously argue for this view. 
We do not know that any particular 
people or any particular geography gave 
rise to it. Nor would we know how to 
start the process over again should the 
present civilization be extinguished. It 
appears to me from such studies as these 
that the civilization that we carry to- 
day is a unique growth. 

If this is true, then man is certainly 
to be viewed as basically non-inventive. 
He proves, rather, to be a splendid 
copyist, infinitely more able to borrow 
an idea than to invent a new one. To 
answer one of our earlier questions: man 
is retentive and not particularly inven- 
tive. Civilization, once the germ is im- 
planted, can flourish in desert or jungle, 
on mountain plateau or lowland plain. 
It is not the physical environment that 
is all-important; it is the cultural en- 
vironment. 

These are important things to know, 
and it is the pursuit of this type of 
knowledge that underlies the profes- 
sorial passion for study of such seem- 
ingly exotic things as the long-dead 
civilizations of the American Indians. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 

CoNFERENCES FOR CORPORATION EXEcvu- 
tIives—The third conference of the current 
series will deal with “‘The Current Situa- 
tion in Latin America’. (Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 5 and 6, at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D.C. For further 
information write to the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
1906 Florida Ave., N.w., Washington 9, 
D.C.) 

ComMEeMoRATION Day—Milton Stover Eis- 
enhower will be inaugurated as the eighth 
president of Johns Hopkins at formal exer- 
cises which also mark the eighty-first 
anniversary of the University’s founding. 
(Friday, Feb. 22, at 11 a.m. in Shriver 
Hal!. All offices will be closed and classes 
suspended.) 


EXHIBITION 


Tue AGE oF THE CrusapEs—An exhibition 
at Evergreen House, 4545 N. Charles 
Street. (Monday, Jan. 21 through Friday, 
March 1, from 2 to 5 p.m.; closed Satur- 
days and Sundays.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged for 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the current Univer- 
sity year may obtain a card without charge 
by sending a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to the Department of Physical Educa- 
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¢- OLD AND SCHOLARLY 
ZBOOKS 
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tion, the Johns Hopkins University, Balti 

more 18, Md. ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY 

should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 

Md. 

BaskETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. wASHING- 
TON on Saturday, Jan. 19 (away) ;wasH- 
INGTON AND LEE on Monday Feb. 4 
(Homewood gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Wednesday, Feb. 6 (Home- 
wood gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Saturday, Feb. 9 (away); 
TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednesday, Feb. 13 
(away); HAMPDEN-SYDNEY on Saturday, 
Feb. 16 (Homewood gymnasium at 8:45 
p-m.); LoYoLA on Wednesday, Feb. 20 
(away); WESTERN MARYLAND on Satur- 
day, Feb. 23 (Homewood gymnasium at 
8:45 p.m.). The MASON-DIXON TOURNA- 
MENT will be held Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, March 7, 8, and 9. 


Fenctnc—Johns Hopkins vs. Navy on Sat- 


urday, Jan. 19 (away); TEMPLE on Satur- 
day, Feb. 9 (away); MUHLENBERG on 
Saturday, Feb. 16 (Homewood gymnasium 
at 2 p.m.); HAVERFORD on Saturday, Feb. 
23 (away). - 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fitz 7—The University’s 


television program, dealing with all areas 
of the arts and sciences, may be seen regu- 
larly in cities across the country. (Sundays 
at 3:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, on 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Company network; originating at Station 
WAAM in Baltimore.) 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Amos Taytor, Jrk., Memoria LectuRE— 


John Gassner, Sterling professor of play- 
writing at Yale, will speak on “‘The Possi- 
bilities and Perils of Modern Tragedy.” 
(Sunday, Jan. 20 at 8:30 p.m. in the bal- 
cony foyer of Shriver Hall. Admission, 
60 cents.) 





Mrs. WarrEN’s Proresston—One of the 
most controversial of George Bernard 
Shaw’s comedies will be presented by the 
Johns Hopkins Playshop. (Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, Feb. 21, 22 and 23; and 
again on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Feb. 28, March 1 and 2, at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Playshop in the Homewood Barn. Ad- 
mission, $1.20.) 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—The two 


remaining concerts of a series of three for 
members of the University community will 
be presented on Sunday, Feb. 17 and Sun- 
day, March 10. (At 4 p.m. in Shriver Hall; 
admission charge covering all three con- 
certs, $5.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Jouns Hopkins ALUMNI AssocIiaATION—The 


annual Commemoration Day banquet 
will be addressed by Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of the University. The glee club 
will sing, and presentation of the annual 
roll call check will be made. (Friday, Feb 
22 at 6 p.m. at the Sheraton-Belvedere 
Hotel in Baltimore. Reservations may be 
made through the Alumni Relations Office, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Mepican Atumni—The Johns Hopkins 


Medical and Surgical Association holds its 
biennial meeting in Baltimore on Friday 
and Saturday, March 1 and 2, with several 
supplementary events likely to take place 
on Thursday, Feb. 28. A wide range of 
scientific meetings, plus the biennial ban- 
quet, will highlight the association’s 
sessions. 


PRESIDENT’s Tour—The president of the 


University will visit alumni groups in a 
number of cities. The schedule is tentative 
and subject to confirmation by mail to 
alumni living in the regions concerned. 
ATLANTA—Saturday, April 6; cHicaco— 
Saturday, March 23; cLevELAND—Friday, 
March 22; New yorK—Friday, April 5; 
PITTSBURGH—Thursday, March 21; wasH- 
1nGTON—Thursday, April 4. 
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To every one of us, the direct and personal 
benefit of medical teaching, research, and heal- 
ing is immeasurable. To help strengthen the 
free institutions which make it possible is one 
of the surest investments in his own welfare 


that any man can make. 
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Reading, Pennsylvania 
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